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Science and the Educated Man 


By JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 


HE proper role of science in culture is a vexed 

question to many students this spring. At 
Clark University a student was expelled for de- 
picting the muddle of a liberal college student who 
incompletely assimilated biological theory. At 
Wellesley, the student paper calls loudly for more 
science in the curriculum (THE NEW STUDENT, 
May 2). Professor Randall contributes the fol- 
lowing article to the discussion. 


HATEVER else it may do, it would be gen- 

erally agreed that a liberal education should 
furnish some understanding of the world into 
which we are born. It should give us some knowl- 
edge of the natural scene in which human life 
is set, and of the biological organism that is man 
himself. It should reveal something of the rich 
heritage of knowledge and aspiration and beauty 
that men have gradually accumulated, and that 
is the material with which we must ourselves 
work. Above all, it should place in our hands 
the best intellectual techniques that have been 
devised for the understanding of ourselves and 
our world, and for intelligent participation in the 
joint enterprise of making the most of our re- 
sources, natural and human. There are courses 
of training that aim to fit men to take part in 
the life about them in some particular niche. A 
liberal education should aim, not so much to fit 
us to take our places in our present world—God 
forbid!—as to provide us with the instruments 
to remake our world into something better. The 
greatest tribute to the success of the American 
college is that it so often sends forth its gradu- 
ates intensely dissatisfied with what they have 
received and unwilling to settle down in business 
or the professions. Its greatest failure is that it 
so often has provided them with no effective in- 
tellectual tools for the reconstruction of the life 
to which they will not, fortunately, adjust them- 
selves. 

The most potent instrument men have ever 
discovered for understanding their life in its 
natural setting, and for making the most of its 
possibilities, is that body of organized methods 
and techniques we call science. After a long and 
gradual development, these techniques became 
more popular in the seventeenth century. Since 
then, as they have been applied in wider and 
wider fields, they have been improved, elaborated, 
and made much more effective. Turned to the 


resources of our environment, they have secured 
that multiplication of material goods and power 
we call industrialism. Applied to man himself, 
and his beliefs about his place and destiny in the 
universe, they have left not a single one of his 
earlier notions untouched. Scientific concepts 
and methods have been the radical intellectual 
force of the last three centuries. They have 
transformed religion, art, moral and social ideals 
almost beyond recognition. There is good reason 
to believe that the full force of science is just 
beginning to be felt in human institutions and 
activities. We have only begun to control the 
material forces of our environment; we are just 
on the verge of an adequate science of human 
life and its characteristic pursuits. 


In view of the fact that our Western civiliza- 
tion possesses in science its one outstanding cul- 
tural achievement that has no parallel elsewhere, 
and that science is becoming more and more basic 
in our entire round of activities; one would im- 
agine that we should find the spirit and method 
and significance of science occupying a rather 
important place in our educational schemes. The 
exact opposite has been true. Down almost to 
the last generation our education was modeled on 
the pre-scientific wisdom of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. With few exceptions, science arose and 
took form entirely apart from schools, colleges, 
and universities. Students in such institutions 
were forced to bootleg whatever science they 
learned, even during the scientifically-minded 
18th century. Like Shelley, they had to fit out 
laborator +s surreptitiously. 

A genevation ago, science forced its way into 
the curriculum. Men were impressed by the tre- 
mendous strides in scientific knowledge, above 
all by the knowledge of human nature that they 
associated with the name of Darwin. They felt 
that science had as great a claim to a place in a 
humane education as the classics. Our fathers’ 
generation heard little of the revolutionary con- 
ceptions that were even then enlarging the scope 
of science, but in their colleges they at least 
learned something of the significance of science 
and the scientific spirit. 

Yet today the best college students, unless they 
are willing to give themselves pretty exclusively 
to a professional training in some one science, 
can graduate with distinction without ever hav- 
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ing come closer to science than vague allusions 
and meaningless generalities. They are, on the 
average, much more ignorant of gcience than 
were their fathers, If they have taken a single 
course or so in an elementary laboratory subject, 
they usually acquire a dislike for a rigorous 
drill that seems to have little bearing on human 
interests. They come to the study of contempor- 
ary philosophies of life and nature, which are 
nothing if not interpretations of scientific con- 
cepts and data, with only the vaguest ideas of 
what it is all about. All too late they realize 
that they “really ought to know something about 
science.” 

What is the reason for this actual decline of 
scientific education, so far as the non-profession- 
al students are concerned, at the very time that 
the sciences themselves are undergoing funda- 
mental criticism and reconstruction, and that the 
full effect of recent concepts is being felt in every 
branch of knowledge? In part, the system of 
free elections has made it possible for students 
to shun the laboratory drudgery and concentrate 
on history, the social sciences, and the humani- 
ties. But why have students felt that scientific 
courses were so largely drudgery? 

The responsibility, it is clear, must be laid 
squarely at the doors of the teachers of science 
themselves. A generation ago there were such 
teachers who conceived science to be a genuine 
instrument in human life, a liberating force and 
a method of understanding. They are rare to- 
day. All too often science is taught by the cook- 
book method. Follow the manual and get the 
desired results. Where it is not thus travestied, 
it is a rigorous and exacting grind, that means 
years of laboratory work before there comes the 
rewarding glimpse of the meaning of it all. How 
often do students in elementary courses in phys- 
ics or zoology, for example, perceive why these 
“laws” they learn by heart or these interminable 
classifications have changed the whole face of 
the world? How often do students who fulfill all 
the requirements in mathematics realize the sig- 
nificance of mathematics as the most powerful 
instrument man has discovered for the interpre- 
tation of nature? Their very teachers all too 
often do not see that the ideas to which they 
have devoted their lives are not to be confined 
in a single restricted realm, but leave literally 
nothing untouched. 


The scientists have many good excuses. From 
the 17th century on they have rarely realized the 
significance of their own concepts and methods. 
They have been so busy extending the frontiers 
of exact knowledge that they have had no time 
to adjust themselves to the other interests of life. 
Proverbially the natural scientist has been at sea 
outside his own field; and that field has neces- 
sarily, with the inevitable increase of specializa- 
tion, grown narrower and narrower. Most scien- 
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tists who have felt the philosophic urge to gen- 
eralize have merely omitted what they did not 
themselves comprehend. And other men, in re- 
venge, have again and again been repelled from 
the crudities of such scientific philosophizing. 
During the last generation every science has been 
so transformed that the scientists have been be- 
wildered themselves. When the basic notions 
have crumbled, how could they depart from as- 
certained laboratory results? Let the students 
master them, and in time they too will realize 
the complexities that have forced a fundamental 
reconstruction. 

Finding little help in scientific courses, stud- 
ents have preferred to disregard science entirely. 
The fruits of years of hard work were so meager 
for those who were not to be scientists them- 
selves. It was so much easier not to bother 
about science. You could then work out a pleas- 
ing humanistic philosophy undisturbed by the 
careful thinking and the alien conceptions the 
scientists used. But unfortunately no philosophy, 
no adequate preparation for life, can afford to- 
day to be so irresponsible. The idealists tried 
it—and look at them! They thought they had 
found the absolute truth; they did not need to 
pick their way over the painful road of verifi- 
cation. 

The more thoughtful of the humanists have 
eased their consciences by saying, “Well, then, 
we shall accept science, as long as we don’t have 
to think about it.” Examples would be invidi- 
ous. Ignorance, however, even if accompanied 
by acceptance, is not the way toward an ade- 
quate philosophy today. Above all, it is not the 
way to understand or remold our world and our 
life. Science is difficult. It is complex and in- 
creasingly alien to the comfortable accustomed 
ways of thinking. The humanistic tradition, the 
wisdom of the ancients, does provide a wise ad- 
justment to life. We cannot afford to give it up, 
but the task of illuminating it and rendering it 
effective by the spirit of scientific thought is hard. 
The Greeks did find a satisfactory way of life in 
their world. Unfortunately, we are not living 
in that world. For better or worse we are living 
in a world that has been literally created, in its 
material and intellectual patterns, by scientific 
thinking. If we are to devise an educational 
scheme that will not merely teach us to pull the 
levers and push the buttons, we must find a place 
in it for science, and we must teach science as 
the key to the understanding of our life. 


There is no reason, for example, why every 
college student should not learn the fundamental 
significance of the calculus in all exact thought, 
and the transformation its notions bring. There 
is no reason, that is, but the teachers of mathe- 
matics. A wise and humane mathematician com- 
plains that there are but three or four mathe- 
matics teachers in the country who could impart 
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it. There is no excuse for such a situation. Un- 
less scientists are willing to assume the respon- 
sibility for humanizing their own subjects, and 
to take the trouble to teach them as integral parts 
of the life of today, science will go the way of 
the classics as part of a liberal education. There 
are warnings on every hand. And instead of 
being the property of all intelligent and educated 
men, the techniques of science will become the 
possession of a small body of professional ex- 
perts, narrow in their own outlook, the willing 
tools of short-sighted business men and soldiers. 
The tragedy of the engineer today has been often 
commented upon by thoughtful observers like 
Veblen. His knowledge is the basis of our entire 
economic life, yet he remains a hireling. He has 
no sense of social responsibility, just because 
there is no body of opinion competent to awaken 
it in him. And the scientist seems to be going 
the same path. 

There is no reason why every college student 
should become an expert, even in a single science. 
Perhaps most of them are incapable of master- 
ing a single branch. But there is no reason why 
every student should not learn something at 
least of the spirit of scientific thinking, of its 
significance in our civilization, of the meaning 
and implications of some of the basic concepts 
and methods that have been worked out. In the 
complete sense, no man knows it today. As long 
as scientific investigation demands the continual 
reformulation of basic ideas, those concepts will 
be tentative and groping. The very essence of 
the scientific spirit is to be content with the pro- 
gressive extension of knowledge, to demand no 
finality, but to trust hypothetical conclusions till 
better hypotheses are worked out, and to labor 
to find them. It is perhaps too much to expect 
many, even of the most intelligent, ever to make 
this experimental attitude a vital part of their 
lives. But we can at least reveal to them that 
there is such an attitude, and that it is funda- 
mentally important for the continuance of our 
civilization and the meeting of its problems. A 
liberal education need not make scientists of stu- 
dents, but it should at the very least create in 
them a sympathetic understanding of the scien- 
tific enterprise itself. The first step would be 
for the teachers of science themselves to achieve 
such an understanding. If they cannot or will 
not, if they remain the taskmasters in a narrow 
field, then others will have to do it for them. For 
science is too important a tool to remain much 
longer beyond the grasp of the educated man. 
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STUDENT 3 


Why Herbert Hoover? 


HE accompanying article is the second by 

students on their presidential choices. The 
first, published last week, was in support of Nor- 
man Thomas. Next week an article favoring Al- 
fred Smith will be published. 


By ROBERT M. C. LITTLER 
Chairman, Stanford University Hoover Club 


N TWO DECADES we have jumped from a 
Theodore Roosevelt to a Calvin Coolidge. That 
such different types of men can be elected Presi- 
dent shows that there is not always unanimity 
or consistency of opinion as to what sort of man 
should be at the head of the nation. 

A voter’s choice for the Presidency must neces- 
sarily rest upon what he expects of the Presi- 
dent. I assume that during the next four years 
our chief magistrate must be an executive, a 
leader, a politician. It is not enough that he be 
a splendid legislator, or a great critic of govern- 
ment. He must be intellectually in the van of 
political thought; but he must not be too far 
ahead. And while the abstract philosopher has 
his essential place in any well ordered society, 
that place is not at the head of the nation. The 
President must be a man of action, able to put 
into practice what he and other men conceive. 

Now, what kind of a President will Herbert 
Hoover make? 

Hoover is a genius in administration. We are 
all familiar with his work as food administrator 
directing the accomplishment of America’s most 
important war time problem; as relief adminis- 
trator furnishing food for five years to ten mil- 
lion Belgians and French at a net overhead cost 
of less than one-half of one per cent; as super- 
visor of the immediate post war, rehabilitation 
of Central Europe when he was called upon to 
take personal charge of all the railroads, mines, 
and telegraph systems in the Balkans and in the 
old Austrian Empire. 

It is common knowledge that as Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover has raised his department 
from one of the least to one of the most im- 
portant in the federal government. He helped 
break the British rubber monopoly; he enlisted 
the support of great industries in the reduction 
of unemployment; he so humanized the informa- 
tional side of the department that inquiries to it 
have jumped from three hundred thousand to 
three million a year; and perhaps his greatest 
contribution has been in stabilizing the ups and 
downs of the economic cycle, cutting out the 
peaks and the depressions. 

Executive? Exactly. 

Hoover is a liberal leader. We have our radi- 
cal-progressives and our radical-conservatives 
and we may admire the ones or the others de- 
pending upon our dispositions. But to manage 
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our affairs we should have none of these. The 
extremist sends forth a beacon light, but to the 
wise mariner the ray is not to mark a goal but 
to warn him of the edge of the channel so that 
he may steer his course safely between the Right 
and the Left. 

Hoover is a liberal in the best sense of the 
term. As a college student he sat at the feet of 
David Starr Jordan. As a world statesman many 
of Hoover’s ideas are traceable to the germ of 
that early inspiration. 

In international relations Hoover’s philosophy 
is directed toward the accomplishment of a prac- 
tical peace. When American entrance into the 
League of Nations was a possibility, Hoover was 
for it, He championed the World Court. He is 
neither a pacifist nor a militarist nor a combina- 
tion of the two. He has an international mind. 
In no civilized nation would he be a foreigner 
either in name or in person. 

Hoover’s economic theory has been stated de- 
finitely and well. You may read it in his little 
book on American Individualism. He begins with 
the assumption that the aim of life is self-expres- 
sion, and that the development of the individual 
is the highest purpose of organized society. He 
opposes nationalization of industry on any grand 
scale. But he favors that governmental action, 
negative or positive, which will insure that all 
men shall have an equal chance and none shall 
dominate. 

How would he accomplish this control? Hoover 
has great faith in cooperation. “Legislative ac- 
tion,” he says, “is always clumsy.” After years 
of failure on the part of progressive leaders to 
get Congress to pass a law doing away with the 
twelve-hour day in the coal mines Hoover in- 
vited the operators into his office and together 
they worked out a plan and did it. When state 
statutes did not succeed in regulating dimensions 
of marketable timber, Hoover called in a group 
of lumber magnates and they regulated them- 
selves. Congress could not agree upon a method 
of the radio and so under Hoover’s leadership 
the broadcasters regulated themselves until the 
time when the Commerce Secretary’s recommen- 
dations were enacted. Hoover calls this “self- 
governing industry.” 

But Herbert Hoover recognizes that there are 
many things which private initiative and indi- 
vidual cooperation cannot do. So over vigorous 
opposition he forced.through Congress a bill to 
conserve the fish in Alaskan waters, and he pro- 
poses careful study leading to government con- 
servation of oil and other natural resources. He 
favors the Boulder Dam project, the St. Law- 
rence River project, vigorous federal action to 
control the waters of the Mississippi, government 
airports and beacon-lights, and many other posi- 
tive activities. 

Hoover is immensely proud of the American 
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philosophy of industry, but it is an intelligent, 
critical pride. Turn to page 67 of American In- 
dividualism: “There are the equal dangers both 
of reaction and radicalism. The perpetual howl 
of radicalism is that it is the sole voice of liberal- 
ism—that devotion to social progress is its field 
alone. Most theorists who denounce our indi- 
vidualism as a social basis seem to have a passion 
for ignorance of its constructive ideals. But there 
are also those who insist that the future must 
be a repetition of the past; that ideas are dan- 
gerous, that ideals are freaks. To find that fine 
balance which links the future with the past, that 
possesses the courage to construct—this is our 
need.” 

Hoover is a politician. He is not ostentatious 
with his politics. He is no back-slapper, no ora- 
tor. But it is known that of all cabinet mem- 
bers Hoover’s batting average is the highest in 
getting his bills through Congress. William Hard 
writing in the Review of Reviews (November, 
1927) says, “He remembers acutely that Con- 
gressmen are individuals. In his own seemingly 
remote way he studies them most intimately. His 
legislation has found an almost complete Con- 
gressional acceptance. And why? Why, because 
of his political cooperativeness. It is just sim- 
ply idle to say that such a character is not a 
politician. Mr. Hoover, in a totally good sense, 
but in a totally true sense, is profoundly a pol- 
itician. He has a method of operating through 
other people. That’s—in the utterest way—high 
politics.” 

Hoover is a scholar. Go into any large library 
and you will find a volume of 640 pages entitled 
Agricola de re Metallica, described on the title 
page as “Translated from the First Latin Edi- 
tion of 1556 with Biographical Introduction, An- 
notations, and Appendices upon the Development 
of Mining Methods, Metallurgical Processes, 
Geology, Minerology, and Mining Law from the 
earliest times to the 16th Century, by Herbert 
Clark Hoover and Lou Henry Hoover.” This 
monumental work represents the leisure time of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoover over a period of five years. 
Engineers regard Mr. Hoover’s footnotes to the 
volume as an authoritative treatise on the his- 
tory of mining down to the sixteenth century. 
Some candidates for the Presidency pride them- 
selves on the fact that they never read books. 
David Starr Jordan recently said of Hoover, 
“One distinctive thing about him is his ability to 
absorb information. He is a great reader. There 
is always a pile of books by his bed.” 


And finally, Hoover is specially trained in 
those particular problems with which our chief 
executive will have to deal in these next four 
years. It is trite, but nevertheless outstandingly 
true that the internal public problems of today 
are not political but economic and, in large meas- 
ure, engineering. The relation of government to 
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industry, the development and conservation of 
natural resources, economy in government, flood 
control, improvement in communication—these 
are the fields in which the next President will do 
most of his thinking. It is in precisely these 
fields that Hoover is specially trained. One of 
his greatest contributions as Secretary of Com- 
merce has been in persuading other industries 
that—according to the Ford idea—prosperity is 
best secured by leisure and high wages for labor. 
It is this philosophy which is attracting so much 
attention from European economists just now. 
But observers are all agreed that our present 
prosperity is going to undergo some severe tests 
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propriate that the man at the head of the nation 
should be one with the training and experience 
of Hoover. 

And so I am for Herbert Hoover because I 
think he is qualified to be President at any time, 
and is especially fitted for the office today. If 
we glance back over our history we will find, I 
think, that seldom has the nation been in a posi- 
tion to call to its service a man so eminently 
equipped to take over the duties of chief execu- 
tive. One serious trouble is that, as Lord Bryce 
long ago remarked, the American people fre- 
quently do not elect their best men to the Presi- 
dency. If Hoover is defeated it will probably be 


during the coming few years. 


It is specially ap- 


because he is too big for the job. 


The Magazines 


HE Carolina Magazine, literary 

product of University of North 
Carolina students, has again this May 
produced a Negro Number, devoted 
entirely to the poets and poetry of 
the Dark People. 

It is a delightful issue; made so 
by the talent and worth of its con- 
tributors, among them such leaders 
as Alain Locke, Charles S. Johnson, 
Langston Hughes, Mrs. G. D. Johnson, 
and others of no less prominence. 


The first article by Dr. Alain 
Locke, Howard University professor, 
author of The New Negro, discusses 
Negro poetry, its types, its trends, 
its leaders. He has classified Negro 
poetry into five distinct groups: first, 
that portraying folk life by its idiom 
of thought and speech; second, that 
concerning itself with race tempera- 
ment; third, that dealing with the 
racialist trend, almost equivalent to 
a nationalist movement; fourth, that 
dealing with a philosophy of life 
brought about by racial experiences; 
fifth, poems of social protest. On the 
brows of Hughes and Cullen he has 
tacitly placed the well earned laurels 
of leadership in their separate fields. 


Mr. Charles S. Johnson, capable edi- 
tor of Opportunity, leading Negro 
journal, writes in the second of these 
articles on Jazz Poetry and Blues. He 
Says, concerning the former, “The 
poetry which goes by the name (jazz) 
is a venture in the new bold rhythms 
characteristic of the music.’{ He claims 
much for the jazz poem: a release 
from the modern chains of social op- 
pression, even as were the spirituals 
from the chains of slavery; the signal 
marking place of the “birth of a new 
racial consciousness and self concep- 
tion.” The Blues, he reminds us, are 
not of the Negro intellectuals, but of 
those who live “beneath the range of 
polite society.” 


The twenty-seven contributed poems 
lack only Cullen, McKay, and J. W. 
Johnson to run the whole gamut of 
leading poets. Mr. Lewis Alexander 
shows himself to be far above the 
average as a Blues writer in his Bare- 
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foot Blues. Waring Cuney is not far 
behind in De Jail Blues Song. The 
contributions of Langston Hughes are 
typical of those from his already fam- 
ous pen. Miss Nellie R. Bright 
places herself in the Cullen School by 
her two, Query and To One Who 
Might Have Been My Friend. Trees 
by Miss Grimke is good,—but not so 
good as her other, choicer, Ways of 
Men—of earlier publication. Georgia 
Douglas Johnson, ever sweet and 
wholesome, has almost excelled her- 
self in Contemplation. 


It is fitting that the Editor should 
include a review of Dr. Odum’s recént 
Rainbow Round My Shoulder. Fitting 
because this book is a valuable con- 
tribution to a study of the Blues; and 
doubly appropriate since its author is 
of the University faculty. 

And what is there significant in the 
devotion of time, energy, and interest 
by the white students in a great 
Southern university to Negro poets 
and Negro poetry? It would seem, 
from a thousand miles away, that the 
New South and the New Generation 
have risen together to extend a 
more understanding hand to the New 
Negro. 

Louis C. Jones. 


HE students of Union College seem 

rather more ambitious in the lit- 
erary line than those in the majority 
of American colleges. The Idol for 
April sets a standard for undergradu- 
ate magazines which most colleges 
will find hard to surpass. The prose 
in the various articles, reviews, and 
stories is strong and effective, and 
only occasionally does a “purple 
patch” such as the following appear: 

“As the light grows brighter... 
the creator of this culture stands be- 
fore us bathed in the rays of his 
rising sun.” 

There are lengthy and careful ap- 
preciations of Przybyszewski and 
Thoreau. Because Przybyszewski is 
so little known to this country, it is 
impossible to comment on the validity 
of the appreciation, which, though 
perhaps a little enthusiastic, is worthy 


of notice for its attempt to introduce 
a new writer in this country. It is 
even more unusual to find college stu- 
dents who will attempt such pioneer- 
ing. 

The essay on Thoreau is compre- 
hensive and imaginative, though here 
and there a bit diffuse. It is cer- 
tainly no stereotyped rephrase of 
books on American literature, but is 
what the author really thinks of 
Thoreau. We may not agree with his 
conclusions, but his estimates are 
sound. 

“Nerve of the Bull’ is one of those 
realistic and sordid stories. It is 
dramatic and rather stirring, yet 
when the author makes rusty dish- 
water form sneering faces on a dish, 
the effect is more bizarre than power- 
ful. The writer evidently knows his 
subject. “Atmosphere” is not dragged 
in, and in the main, the story is ex- 
cellent. 

The book review section is one of 
the strongest features of the maga- 
zine. All the reviewers seem really 
to have read the books carefully, and 
the editorial policy of allowing plenty 
of space for reviews and book notices 
is a good one, a poli¢y which many 
college papers would do well to adopt. 

The poetry, on the other hand, is, 
compared to the prose, distinctly in- 
ferior. Some of it reads like the 
verses under the frontispieces of col- 
lege comics, some of it echoes too 
strongly, in form and substance, the 
work of older poets, and only here 
and there is there an effective bit. 
This department is the only weak one 
in the magazine, which will no doubt 


become better balanced as it grows. 


The magazine as a whole is not revy- 
olutionary. Its portrait wood-cut 1l- 
lustration is not striking; its editor- 
ial policy seems to be liberal but sane. 
The Idol is, however, a maturer 
magazine than we have grown used 
to expect from college students. May 
the Idol’s feet never crumble! 


John R. Swain. 
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That Key of Gold 


HI BETA KAPPA has_ been 

spurned again, this time by a wo- 
man student at the University of Wis- 
consin. Miss Olga Rubinow, of Phil- 
adelphia, senior in the college of let- 
ters and science, objected to the so- 
ciety’s standards. Her note of re- 
fusal follows: 

“Because I am opposed to any for- 
mal honor bestowed on the basis of 
high grades, which I do not consider 
a genuine criterion of true scholar- 
ship and intellectual achievement, and 
which I believe is often conferred up- 
on the unworthy as well as the 
worthy, constantly excluding a large 
proportion of those worthy who do 
not happen to excel in grades—I beg 
to decline election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa society.” 

The Cardinal, besides disagreeing 
with Miss Rubinow’s objections, dis- 
likes the publicity that accompanies 
Phi Beta Kappa refusals. It believes 
that “refusal or acceptance to any 
honorary organization is purely a per- 
sonal matter; it need not be disclosed 
to everybody, to be carried before the 
eyes of the world. This merely starts 
gossip and guesses regarding possible 
motives which may have prompted 
the declination, even though these 
assumptions come nowhere near the 
truth. The story was news, but could 
not help the party concerned.” 


The Princeton University chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa has decided not 
to change its requirements, a move 
suggested by many students and the 
Princetonian. The reformists held 
that the Four Course Plan has pro- 
duced a type of scholar who deserves 
recognition which the society’s pres- 
ent regulations do not permit. The 
Princetonian suggested that students 
awarded Highest Honors be consid- 
ered eligible, provided they do not 
fall below a certain minimum rating 
in their general average. However, 
the Phi Beta Kappas decided that the 
honors granted under the Four Course 
Plan “are not comparable to the pres- 
ent basis of election.” 


Back to Study 


TUDENTS at the University of 

Wisconsin, teachers, writers and 
business men and women were suc- 
cessful in their attempt to free David 
Gordon, young Zona Gale scholar at 
the University of Wisconsin, from the 
New York reformatory where he had 
been sentenced for writing an “ob- 
scene” poem, which was published in 
the Daily Worker. The state parole 
board agreed with the young poet’s 
supporters that he might be better 
influenced by a university than by 
prison. 


The case aroused a great deal of 
interest, and not a little bitter con- 
troversy. The New York World took 
up the student’s defense, and in this 
it was joined by such persons as John 
Dos Passos, Otto Kahn and William 
Ellery Leonard. There were none 
who defended the poem that resulted 
in the prison sentence, but all insisted 
that more could be done for Gordon 
by permitting him to return to Madi- 
son, where he was in the University 
on a scholarship, than by incarcerat- 
ing him. One thousand Wisconsin 
students signed the pardon plea, and 
started a fight that involved both stu- 
dents and faculty. Patriotic and anti- 
vice organizations were also involved 
in the free-for-all. 


The Social Order 

WO conferences to thresh out the 

questions of the social order will 
be held during August under the aus- 
pices of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. The first will be from August 
1 to 14 at Racine, Wisconsin, and the 
second, from August 19 to 31 at Estes 
Park, Colorado. At both conferences 
the discussions will center about two 
topics: “Relation of the Individual to 
the Group,” and “The Struggle for 


Power.” Distinguished economists, 
sociologists, educators and _ social 
workers will join the discussion 
groups. 


The League for Industrial Democ- 
racy’s summer conference, to be held 
from June 28 to July 1, at Camp 
Tamiment, Stroudsburg, Pa., will for 
the first time be devoted to a discus- 
sion of socialism as such. The sub- 
ject—“What changes should be made 
in socialist philosophy and tactics”— 
calls for a critical analysis of the 
position of socialist thought and ac- 
tivity. Participating in the discus- 
sions will be prominent students of 
sociology and economics, including 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Alexander 
Goldenweiser. 

Information on the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation conferences may be had 
from Amy Blanche Green, 383 Bible 
House, New York; and on the L.I.D. 
meeting, from Harry W. Laidler, 
chairman of the conference commit- 
tee, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Liberal Defenders 

HE American Civil Liberties 

Union has sent letters to college 
editors requesting information on 
“any interference during the current 
year with what students regard as 
their right to discuss public ques- 
tions or hear any speaker they 
choose.” The Union promises to in- 
vestigate charges that students may 
make, and take up justifiable objec- 
tions with the university administra- 
tions and graduates. 


Worries of the Press 


vd fer Buccaneer, comic magazine at 
the University of North Carolina, 
has come under the fire of Dean Addi- 
son Hibbard, who simply doesn’t find 
its humor funny. Dean Hibbard, it 
will be recalled, is the friendly critic 
of Chapel Hill publications, who, last 
year, in another controversy on taste, 
refused to exercise censorship, insist- 
ing rather that the students learn by 
trial and error. In the most recent 
case he analyzed the sexy humor of 
the magazine and, in a letter to the 
Tar Heel, asked students to say 
whether or not that was the sort of 
publication they wished. After an- 
alyzing the humor he wrote: 


“You will note, I hope, the complete 
absence in this letter of.any charges 
of immorality. I believe that even 
immorality has a certain standing 
and dignity which mere cheap dirt 
cannot hope to attain. I do not pay 
The Buccaneer the compliment of ar- 
guing that it is immoral. I do argue 
that it is cheap and tawdry. It is, I 
hope, an insult to the intelligence of 
the usual Carolina student. And my 
reason for writing this letter is my 
hope that I am not mistaken in my 
impression of the intelligence level of 
students here, that some students will 
share with me the damnation which 
this protesting letter will call down 
upon my head from our eternal sopho- 
mores and our self-nominated intelli- 
gentsia. 


“I take it that the prime justifica- 
tion for a college comic is its presen- 
tation of campus humor. I know there 
is plenty of comedy and real wit on 
this campus, but I see very little of 
it in our humorous publication. Only 
thirteen out of one hundred and thir- 
ty-six alleged witticisms in this issue 
by any stretch of the imagination can 
be considered campus humor. Does it 
mean, then, that a new type of sex 
magazine has grown up on our cam- 
pus to compete with True Stories 
and I Confess? If so, we ought by 
all means to recognize it; but it is a 
question in my mind whether we 
should recognize it through a fee im- 
posed on students. 


“So far as I know there is now no 
question of faculty censorship or of 
suppression. What I’d like to find 
out through this letter is the extent 
to which student opinion supports its 
college comic. Is my attitude just 
another instance of an all-out-of-step- 
but-Bill logic? I’d really like to 
know.” 


Most of the students who wrote in 
response to Dean Hibbard’s letter de- 
fended the Buccaneer but it was evi- 
dent that the dean had a goodly por- 
tion of campus opinion with him. The 
Tar Heel thinks that the students 
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have believed the comic’s humor “too 
raw,” but says they haven’t cared 
about it sufficiently to protest. 

The editor of the magazine, who 
took the criticism with good grace, 
presented some of the worries that 
confront the editor who wishes to 
please: 

“The college editor has a hard life. 
If he publishes a magazine that is 
subtle, ‘tame’ and conservative (using 
the Buccaneer for an example), he 
garners, perhaps, the silent applause 
of the faculty and the oral condemna- 
tion of the majority of students; if an 
issue is ‘hot,’ the editor receives a 
few complimentary remarks from the 
students and the written disapproval 
of the faculty.” 


TIS WILE, student editor at Okla- 

homa A. and M. College, who re- 
cently was prohibited from comment- 
ing on the presidential situation at 
that institution, now must _ face 
charges levied against him by a fel- 
low student. He is accused of using 
the college paper for “prejudiced edi- 
torials,” of giving the University a 
bad name, and of generally stirring 
up ill-feeling. Some of the ill-feeling, 
it appears, grew out of Wile’s revela- 
tion that in a student election more 
ballots were cast than there are stu- 
dents enrolled in the University. Cen- 
sorship has already been put into 
effect on the paper. Now the editor 
must stand trial, and if convicted, 
lose his job, The exact reason for 
censorship is that soon a high school 
convention will be held on the cam- 
pus, and it is believed to be for the 
“best interests” that the University’s 
skeletons be hidden while the pros- 
pective students are about. But still 
the editor insists that a bad situation 


cannot be cured by silence. 


HE Maroon of the University of 

Chicago is fighting a student coun- 
cil attempt to subordinate the paper 
to a committee and thereby, according 
to the protestants, rob the paper of 
its independence and individuality. 
The editor argues that the staff can 
better regulate the daily than inex- 
perienced outsiders, and refuses to 
bow to more than the censorship now 
exercised by the publications adviser. 


HREE student publication heads 

at College of the City of New York 
had their inning when they refused 
“Minor Insignia” awarded them by 
the student council. In all cases the 
editors wanted nothing less than 
major awards, and defended their 
editorial dignity by refusing the in- 
sulting minor awards. 
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Metamorphosis 


ROM the religious dogmatist to 

the intellectual searcher after true 
spiritual values is the metamorphosis 
of “the Christer,” says the Dartmouth 
College Dartmouth in commending the 
renaissance of the Christian Associa- 
tion. Article one in the campus credo, 
it recalls, is that “the Dartmouth 
Christian Association is a group of 
pious prayer-meeting pedants.” Now 
the pendulum has swung the other 
way, and “the existing majority group 
revels in an orgy of disbelief. Not 
only does it condemn all religious 
dogma, but it even casts occasional 
skeptical glances at religion itself.” 
But to combat these “lazy men’s 
doubts” the Christian Association has 
“revamped its ideals. It has broken 
with dogmatism and emotionalism, 
and now presents itself in an intel- 
lectual garb” once more to carry on 
its search and make a place for “the 
spiritual in undergraduate life.” 


Pay As You Enter 


OLLEGES in which the students 

will pay the entire cost of their 
education were advocated by Dr. 
Trevor Arnett, trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, speaking before a 
group of educators meeting in the in- 
terest of Bennington College, a new 
institution for women, which will be 
opened next fall. 

Dr. Arnett, who is an authority on 
educational finance, believes that Ben- 
nington College may point the road in 
a new system of financing education. 
Bennington, for which a four-million 
dollar fund is now being created, ex- 
pects to pay its way entirely through 
tuition fees. To aid the students 
there will be established a system of 
scholarships and loan funds. 

“Heretofore,” Dr. Arnett said, 
“most of the students were planning 
to devote themselves to public service 
of some kind, but now that the ma- 
jority expect to enter some remunera- 
tive employment for which a college 
education is supposed to fit them bet- 
ter there is justice in requiring them 
to pay the cost.” The student unable 
to pay his way would, under this sys- 
tem, be given a loan to be paid back 
whenever possible. If the students 
footed the bill they would, according 
to Dr. Arnett, be critical of the sort 
of education to which they would be 
subject, and would not permit dupli- 
cation or waste. 


Free-Lancing 

PPLICATION of graduate meth- 

ods of study to undergraduate 
work is the plea of Wellesley students 
who have been surveying the curri- 
culum. The curriculum committee 
has heretofore concerned itself with 
requirements and such detail, but this 
year its attention has been given to 
free-lance study opportunity. “Inde- 
pendent work,” for which it is cam- 
paigning, js defined as “the free pur- 
suit of a subject so as to develop the 
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methods of investigation which form 
the basis of graduate work.” Such a 
method of work is now open only to 
students seeking honors standing. 
This calls for concentration in one 
field. The curriculum committee 
wants the method extended to those 
who by virtue of divided interest are 
not eligible to honors work. 


Improving Helen 


OHN ERSKINE, professor at Col- 

umbia University, whose literary 
exploits need no mention, believes that 
he really improved the reputation of 
Helen of Troy. He wrote his famous 
book, he told a reporter for the Ohio 
State Lantern, not for debunking pur- 
poses. He said: 

“There are legends of Helen’s hay- 
ing returned from Troy and again 
living with her husband but there has 
been little or nothing written about 
it. Something must have happened 
after her return. I wondered what 
it was and the book was my version 
of it. I think I was as fair to Helen 
as anyone else. Besides Helen was 
supposed to have been very beautiful 
but not much of anything else. Any- 
way, I do believe I improved her re- 
putation.” 


Useless Councils 


ee of colleges recently com- 
pleted by the Coe College Cosmos 
indicates, that paper reports, a strong 
minority conviction that student coun- 
cils are purposeless and unsuccessful. 
Among the skeptics may be mentioned 
the Harvard Crimson, which urges 
the student governors to turn their 
attentions to new fields if they wish 
to remain alive as an _ institution. 
Problems of government, it says, no 
longer exist, and council activity on 
the curriculum is always over-ambi- 
tious. It recommends to the execu- 
tive body the study of the educational 
system in detail, and the gathering 
of exact information which may be 
used in any consideration of changes. 


All’s Weil 


HE part of athletics in the college 

may be disturbing to other edu- 
cators, but Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, new 
president of the University of Wash- 
ington is not worried. He recently 
returned from a nation-wide tour 
during which he discussed the athle- 
tic problem with other educators, and 
while he agrees that university ath- 
letics are becoming definitely semi- 
professional, he thinks the students 
on the sidelines benefit. ““When inter- 
collegiate contests are in season,” he 
said, “the student body is to be found 
deriving its entertainment in the 
grandstand, rather than attending 
movies.” Not only are the players 
benefited physically, he points out, 
but they are really receiving profes- 
sional training, for many of them be- 
come coaches after graduation. 
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In the Shadow 


O deccee HSI TSENG, young Chin- 
ese student-editor, and former stu- 
dent in Stanford University, is still 
under the shadow of the headsman’s 
axe. Arrested as a “red” for his activi- 
ties in behalf of the Nationalist cause, 
and placed in jeopardy by a technical 
ruling based on his withdrawal from 
Stanford, he was ordered deported. 
Many Californians came to his de- 
fense insisting that to send the stu- 
dent back to China would mean his 
death at the hands of the war lords. 
The Federal Court issued a writ of 
habeas corpus, agreeing with the peti- 
tioners that Tsiang had not lost his 
status as a student, the ground on 
which deportation was asked. How- 
ever, the immigration authorities have 
appealed the case, and the Chinese 
student is now at Columbia University 
pending final decision. Students in 
California are joining in Tsiang’s 
defense. 


Squelched 


HE national convention of Scab- 

bard and Blade, honorary college 
military fraternity, repudiated the 
explosive letter-writing of its nation- 
al president, Col. Ralph R. Bush, who 
in a recent controversy with the Rev. 
Robbins W. Barstow, of Madison, 
Wis., referred to pacifists as “slimy 
vermin.” The motion of censure was 
introduced by the University of Wis- 
consin representatives. It was agreed 
also that controversial public discus- 
sions should be abandoned. The or- 
ganization elected a new commander 
to replace the vitriolic colonel. 


Presidential Problems 

LUMNI of Oklahoma A. and M. 

College are protesting the pros- 
pective appointment of H. G. Bennett, 
president of Southeastern State 
Teachers’ College, to the presidency 
of their alma mater, because “no nor- 
mal school president in Oklahoma is 
big enough for this job.” This opin- 
ion they have forwarded to Governor 
Johnston, whom they have asked to 
interfere with the state board of agri- 
culture’s presumed plan to replace 
President Bradford Knapp, resigned, 
with Mr. Bennett. 
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HE virtual dismissal of President 

Kenyon L. Butterfield, of Michi- 
gan State College, by the state board 
of agriculture, is raising a furore 
throughout the state. The dismissal 
is presumably part of Governor Fred 
W. Green’s program for centralizing 
all state educational institutions. Of 
recent years there have been frequent 
controversies about the administra- 
tion of the College. A few years ago 
President David Friday was dis- 
missed after a bitter fight, which 
continued after the dismissal. 


Self-Reform 

ACULTY members at the Univer- 

sity of Rochester have voluntarily 
voted upon themselves library restric- 
tions in keeping with those imposed 
upon students. At Rochester, as in 
numerous other colleges and univer- 
sities, it has been customary to place 
no limit on the length of time mem- 
bers of the faculty might keep books. 
Professors, absent-minded and other- 
wise, rarely are known to return 
books as soon as they have made use 
of them. The result has been anguish 
for students, and at Rochester their 
complaints have borne fruit. 


Lo the Indian 


REDIT for the “discovery” of com- 

panionate marriage belongs not to 
Judge Lindsey but to Samuel Cham- 
plain, the Algonquin Indians, and the 
year 1603, says the Lantern, of Ohio 
State University. Champlain, the 
Ohio student newspaper has found, 
wrote concerning the Indians whom 
he found in Canada, and indicated that 
they practiced “companionate mar- 
riage.” It presents this excerpt from 
the book: 


“They have also a kinde of marriage 
which is that when a maide is 14 or 
15 yeares old she shall have many 
servants and friends and she may 
have intimate company with all those 
which she liketh, then after five or 
six years she may take which of them 
she will for her husband and so they 
shall live together all their lifetime, 
except that after they have lived a 
certain time together and have no 
children the man may forsake her and 
take another woman saying that his 
old wife is nothing worth, so that the 
maides are more free than the mar- 
ried women.” 


IN THIS ISSUE 


John Herman Randall, Jr., is on 
the philosophy faculty of Columbia 
University. He is author of The 
Making of the Modern Mind. Louis 
C. Jones is an undergraduate at 
Hamilton College. John R. Swain is 
an undergraduate at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 
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Communication 
Sirs: 

The U. S. marines invading the soil 
of Nicaragua are being sent to kill and 
face death in a profit-venture in 
which they can have no possible in- 
terest—but, although there is mockery 
in this, they have at least equipment 
to take care of them when they are 
wounded. 

The Nicaraguan soldiers, fighting 
to liberate their country from foreign 
invasion, have not even elementary 
first aid. General Sandino writes to 
the Hands-Off-Nicaragua Committee 
at Mexico City: “For want of ban- 
dages and medical supplies my 
wounded are dying like dogs on the 
road.” The American Red Cross, 
which has so often gone out of its 
way to declare that it helps all suffer- 
ing humanity irrespective of political 
alignment, apparently does not con- 
sider Nicaraguans fighting for liberty 
as human beings. 

If imperialism has its partisans, 
the enemies of imperialism have 
theirs. General Sandino’s heroic little 
army does not lack supporters even in 


this country, the homeland of im- 


perialism in the western world! 

The All-America Anti-Imperialist 
League (U. S. Section) is sending 
bandages and medical supplies to 
Sandino’s soldiers. They are for- 
warded through Senor Froylan Tur- 
cios, Sandino’s personal representative 
in Honduras, All contribution should 
be sent to the office of the All-Ameri- 
ca Anti-Imperialist League at 39 
Union Square, New York. 

Yours for real self-determination 
of nations, 

ALL-AMERICA ANTI - IMPER- 
IALIST LEAGUE. 


NOTICE 

In accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in last week’s 
issue, The New Student, begin- 
ning in October, will cost only 
one dollar a year. Subscrip- 
tions paid for this year at the 
old rate of a dollar and a half 
will be proportionately extended 
next year. If your renewal is 
due now, send one dollar only. 
Send it promptly please as a 
vote of confidence for next 
year’s program. 

The New Student will more 
than ever welcome contributions 
of money from those who have 
generously imposed upon them- 
selves a higher subscription fee. 
If you can afford to send two, 
five, or ten dollars a year to 
support The New Student, you 
will be one of a group includ- 
ing distinguished educators, au- 
thors, and business men and 
women who have regularly paid 
tribute to the spirit and 
achievement of The New Stu- 
dent. 


